LAURENCE STERNE

though Sterne's feelings towards them were sentimental,
and in a legal sense entirely innocent.

According to Sterne, fame and not lack of money set
him writing. But the meaning of fame needs definition.
He did not take up writing as Gauguin took up painting,
under internal compulsion. He was not prepared to
forgo the adverse judgement of contemporaries in order
to win regard from posterity. Desire for fame meant
simply that he wished to be received and applauded by
London society. He had often visited Stevenson, when
he was at Crazy Castle. But when he went to London,
Stevenson left him behind and came back with stories of
the rumoured great which made Sterne envious and at
the same time conscious that given his chance he himself
could shine in such a company. He had reached an age
when he wanted to play his life out on a larger stage. His
work was not an end in itself, but the means of gaining
the reputation necessary to his entering society. That
object achieved, money became essential for him to
maintain his new social position.

Candide appeared some six months prior to Tristram. It
was written by a man with the means to support the life
which Sterne was eager to undertake. Yet its conclusion
was that the best life was the sort which Sterne was so
eager to leave. Leaving his garden, Sterne met at the
gate Voltaire, prepared to cultivate it.

For Sterne's object to be achieved, Tristram Shandy had
to please London society. His purpose, he constantly
claimed, was to entertain. To entertain, it may be added,
that particular section of society into which he wished
to gain admission. He succeeded. Tristram Shandy,
Volumes I and II, were the rage of the season. And when
he came to London, Sterne proved himself to be as witty,
volatile and charming in life as he was in print.
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